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.“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’—Cowper, 








THE COLONEL AND DOCTOR KAVANAGH VISIT JIM DILLON’S BURNT CABIN. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER VII.—A NIGHT'S WORK. 


Wurn Myles reached the rent in the thatch, and had 
a grasp of the rafter alongside, ready to push himself 
through, a strong hand was laid on his head, and his arm 
was wrestled with by somebody invisible, till he dropped 
on the ground again. 

“Troth, ’'m glad there’s anybody anywhere,” was his 
remark, even in the midst of his discomfiture. “I was 
heginnin’ to think there was nobody but meself an’ the 
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horse within a couple o’ miles; an’ as for the man that 
came here along wid me, he’s melted away, or swallowed 
up, or somethin’ has happened him, for the smallest taste 
in life of him isn’t here.” 

As there was no answer, he looked up again; and the 
break in the thatch was clear, open to the sky: no sign 
of any person. 

“ D’ye hear, out there ?” shouted Myles. “ Can’t you 
tell me why they’ve locked me up in this cabin? Can’t 
you tell me whether yer a frind or an inimy ?” 

The outsider was obstinately taciturn. 

“ Betune us an’ all harm, maybe it’s haunted the house 
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is. Maybe ’twas a sperit pushed me down; an’ sure 
tisn’t any wonder I had no stren’th agin’ a sperit, to say 
nothin’ of me bein’ wake from fastin’ an’ loss of blood.” 

This set his ideas in their former channel of abhor- 
rence to the Butlers. “ An’ sure tisn’t one night I'd 
wait in the dark, but fifty—an’ that’s the number of 
lashes they gave me—if ’twould help me any nearer to 
pay them off,” he muttered. 

He had been sitting quictly on the ground for perhaps ° 
a quarter of an hour, when a voice addressed him from 
the orifice above. 

“Ts it there you are, Myles Furlong ?” 

“ Arrah, sure you wouldn’t let me be anywhere else,” 
was the response. “So ye aren’t a ghost afther all. I 
hope I’m goin’ to be let out.” 

“ Yis, the council is a’most finished ; ye may come up 
if ye can.” 

This time, the hand which had pushed him down was 
extended to help him through. He perceived by the in- 
distinct starlight, which seemed to him more powerful 
than it really was, on account of his transition from total 
darkness, that the cabin was built against the side of 
some eminence clothed with trees and underwood. 

“Well, this is a change from the inside, anyhow,” 
quoth Myles; “but, barrin’ ye’re the council yer own 
self——” 

“Oh, theres @ ham’ful more of us,” amswered the 
fellow, grinning. “This is the back-doore,im a manner, 
if ye’re good a climbin’.” 

They crept along the edge of the house wall towards 
the bushes at the back. Pushing aside the branches of 
one, and various sprays of the giant ivy that hung over, 
a black openimg appeared. “I'm not a rabbit all out 
yet,” said Miyles, regarding the orifice doubtfully. 

“Twas bigenough for yer betters,” retorted the sentry, 
going back te his post on the roof-top. _ 

Myles had mething fer it but to try; amd he found 
that the opeming only was thus contracted: almost im- 
mediately the passage became large enough for a stooping 
man. After a few yards im darkness, a glimmer appeared 
in advance, as if the source were round some corner, and 
also as if it were immediately on the floor. The latter 
phenomenon he found to be produced by the fact that 
the passage contracted agaim imto am opening barely high 
enough to pull his body through. 

When this feat was accomplished, he found himself in 
a cave, with a great boulder sticking out to the left of 
him, as if to make a recess. 

“ Come forward, Myles Furlong,” said the voice of his 
fellow-traveller, who was seated at the head of an old 
door turned down on two barrels as a table, whereon 
the furniture was @-candle set in the neck of a bottle, 
and another fixed in a cleft stick, with an inkstand 
forming a device of a man’s head, the gaping jaws of 
which held the fluid, and the eye-holes the pens. Whiter 
than ever looked the president of the council : well might 
he laugh at the idea of being “black as a sloe;” yet, in 
all his unlikeness there was a lurking likeness, which 
came upon Myles at unaware moments. 

“Well, sir, we didn’t send for you that you might stare 
at me. ‘Tell your story,” was the brief order. 

Myles’s heart was all a-fire with his wrongs, in five 
minutes’ relating of them. There was a whispered con- 
sultation. 

“ Furlong, I have to announce to you that the council 
here assembled have constituted you secretary of the 
society now forming in your district of Doon ; it will be 
your duty to promote the interests of the cause in every 
way. We consider that you have fairly earned this 








honour by your sufferings and devotedness to the prin- 
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ciples of liberty; and we believe that you will do your 
duty.” 

me Never fear, sir,” replied the smith, a proud flush 
rising to his sallow cheek. That the honour likewise 
promoted him to a certainty of the gibbet, should he be 
caught administering unlawfal oaths, he did not even 
remember. 

“Tt will be necessary for you to swear afresh,” said 
the president, after looking at him for a few moments. 
“ By the way, where did you learn to be a ‘ Defender ?’” 

“TJ was for a little start in Meath, yer honour, the 
county o’ Meath, an’ I met some of the boys there.” 

“Tsee. Well, rehearse this oath after me, word for 
word ;” and he began to recite the celebrated engagement 
which bound the federation of United Irishmen; and 
which, strangely enough, sounds as harmless and vague 
as any fanciful vow of a fanciful association of dilettanti 
politicians. Who could have guessed at the fearful reali- 
ties of hate and of blood shrouded under the following 
gentle words? 

“TI, Myles Furlong, do pledge myself to my country, 
and in the awful presence of God, that I will use all my 
abilities and influence for the attainment of an adequate 
and impartial representation of the Irish nation in Par- 
liament.” 

“In Parliament!” echoed a voice at the president’s 
elbow, with a mocking laugh. “ You're forgetting our 
new compact, counsellor; them wo words are rather 
unnecessary, eh ?” 

“ Well, we can consider them struck out,” was the 
rejoinder. “ ‘The adequate and impartial representation 
ef the Irish nation’ neéd not be m Parliament, if you 
Please, my friend; in fact, it would suit ws better to be 
am seme other shape.” 

“Suppose a national assembly or comvemtion,” said 
the person who had i 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Myles, not in the least. compre- 
hending that this omission of #we words from the original 
oath was the introduction of the thin edge of the repub- 
lican wedge, which now began to split into parties the 
body whose very mame was “ United.” 

“ And, as a means of absolute necessity for the attain- 
ment of this chief good of Ireland, I will endeavour, as 
much as lies im my power, to forward a brotherhood of 
affection, an identity of interests, a community of rights, 
and a union of power among Irishmen; without which 
every reform must be partial, not national, but imade- 
quate to the wants, delusive to the wishes, and insufficient 
for the freedom and happimess of this country.” 

Myles, devoutly swearing all these words, did not com- 
prehend the half of them, nor indeed pronounce them 
aright. But that was of little consequence, so long as 
he believed himself bound by the most solemn oath to 
the obedience of a secret junta. Never did softest words 
so veil the dagger of murder. That “the brotherhood of 
affection’ should signify fire and sword, that “a com- 
munity of rights” should signify extermination to Pro- 
testants, that reform in the representation should sig- 
nify a republic under French ‘protection, were mean- 


ings scarcely to be guessed at, but which the future. 


developed. 

A supplement to the oath was as follows :— 

“I do further declare, that neither hopes, fears, re- 
wards, nor punishments, shall ever induce me, directly 
or indirectly, to inform of, or give evidence against, any 
member or members of this or similar societies, for any 
act or expression of theirs, done or made collectively or 
individually in or out of this society, in pursuance of this 
obligation.” ; 

* One wud think the little weaver of Ballinlough had 
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swore all that,” said Myles, laying down the book which 
he had kissed. 

A look passed between the members of the council. 
«The weaver of Ballinlough! the fellow who joined 
Bum* Bodkin in his depositions against Fir. the farrier ?” 
asked the president. 

“ Ay; I'd ha’ been somewhere else to-night, only for 
little Jim Dillon’s misremimbering who axed him to 
Byrne’s barn,” said Myles. “ An’ if the colonel was at 
him from that to this, I b’lieve he’d ha’ had jist as bad a 
memory.” 

“Come, that’s a new feature in the case,” said the 
president, turning over some papers before him; “we 
have a report here of Dillon’s joining in an affidavit 
against the cause, and the boys were thinking of refresh- 
ing his loyalty by a domiciliary visit—eh, Fitzpatrick P” 
--to the person at his elbow. “ If this is true, he ought 
to get some indulgence.” 

Myles stated the examination he had undergone, and 
the sturdiness with which Dillon had avoided criminatmg 
any person by name. Those present listened atten- 
tively. 

“ Then he’s only to get a fright, Fitzpatrick, remember: 
don’t let the boys’ zeal carry ’em too far, Fitz ;” to which 
the subordinate nodded, with a queer smile. 

“That means the doors aren’t to be fastened outside ?” 
he said, in a low tone. 

“T know nothing about it,’ answered the other 
quickly ; “ you are the manager of secret service. Take 
him away.” 

Myles was led into a sort of outer cave, where several 
vough fellows were lounging about a small turf fire, some 
smoking, some examining weapons. 

“ A recruit for yez, boys; give him a drop, and make 
yerselves comfortable against the work that’s before 
yez.” 

The smith knew one or two of them; but he had never 
heen so far inducted into their brotherhood as to-night 
—loose, roving characters; men in no good repute for 
brains or for morality—men without settled occupation 
or regular homes; just the raw material for conspira- 
tors. 

One of the gang washed his wounds, “to take the 
stiffuess out of ’°em,” because he was expected to shoulder 
ablunderbuss. “ I’m thinkin’ tisn’t warm water all out 
that'll wash the mark off yer cheek,” observed the fellow; 
“the cut’s deep enough for life.” 

“Yer spakin’ truth,” returned Myles. “That’s a cut 
never’ll heal the longest day I draw breath.” 

“ An’ are ye goin’ without the sod o’ turf ?” asked the 
leader, when all were ready, remembering suddenly the 
key-note of their expedition. “Sure it’s an Orange pie 
we're to cook to-night, boys.” 

The general chorus of laughier was redoubled when 
Myles, to whom the aforesaid expression was incompre- 
hensible, asked what they wanted of the turf? 

“ Arrah, to light our pipes, to be sure,” answered the 
Tuffian who had spoken. “ What an omadhaun ye are 
entirely, moryah.”+ 
. “It’s a house-warming, then, I suppose,” returned 
Myles. “An’ I'd rather be out of it, if it was all the 
‘same to the gintlemin within.” 

“Remember, sir, you’re under orders,” growled Fitz, 
‘who was well aware of the importance of binding down 
the new secretary or sergeant (for the grades were equal 

‘ind co-existent) by the brotherhood of desperate deeds. 
Scare on; boys !” 


_—_— 





* Familiar and contemptuous for bailiff. 
+ What a fool you pretend to be. 











That horrible lighted turf went first as a beacon, 
gliding, like a red, vengeful eye, through the low, damp 
caverns along the course of a little stream, which brook- 
let had, perhaps, carved those caverns originally from 
the heart of a hill. 

Occasionally the red eye glared and shot forth sparks ; 
and then a burnished copper face appeared to be blowing 
upon it—the face of the carrier. Fitzpatrick kept close 
to Myles, in the very rear of the party. “ I didn’t think 
you'd so soon ha’ forgotten what you owe to them that 
marked you yesterday morning,’ he whispered, when 
they emerged into the open air. ‘ Now I've it in charge 
to tell you yer duties in yer new promotion,” he added, 
satisfied with the growl which his reminder had called 
forth, and perhaps wishing to engage the recruit’s atten- 
tion. 

“Tell away,” said Myles, tramping along. 

“ There’s twelve men in yer society—the Dooa Society, 
d’ye understand ?” 

“T dunno. I neyer counted the boys,” was the an~ 
swer. 

“Well, this is the scheme that’s devised by the Dublin 
Committee, an’ to be carried out over the whole eounthry, 
far an’ wide; societies of twelve men each, with a secre- 
tary or chief, who’s to be one of the lower baronial com- 
mittee of five, elected by five societies.” 

“It’s mighty inthricate, Misther Fitz, an’ ye plase,” 
said Myles, feeling slightly bewildered. “I’m to give 
the oath to as many boys as I can get as’ll be faithful 
an’ thrue, an’ I’m to obey ordhers ; that’s what I undher- 
stand.” 

“ You couldn’t say it righter if you was the priest or 
the schoolmasther,” returned the other, suddenly restrain- 
ing himself from a fricndly thump on the back by a re- 
collection that it would be the reverse of agreeable to his 
companion’s sensations. “ An’ you'll always get ordhers 
through me; I'm the delegate over you in the lower 
baronial committee; an’ whin the time comes for re- 
venge,” with an impressive finger heavily on Myles’s arm, 
“Tlk-be yer captain against the gentry an’ the Orange- 
men.” 

“ All right,” said the smith. 

“Then, yer to collect money every month from yer 
twelve mimbers, an’ give it to me, to go to the central 
fund in Dublin.. The man that brought you here is a 
Dublin man, an’ has all the sacrets at his fingers’ ends, 
an’ he says the cause is growing bigger an’ bigger every 
day. But you see Wexford doesn’t know much about it 
yet ; an’ it’s to us—to you an’ me, Myles—the Directory 
looks to spread the Union.” 

It was judicious flattery; and if he made himself so 
useful now, would not Doon Castle be his reward by- 
and-by P The smith’s head was somewhat turned. 
Here he was honoured and made much of; there he had 
been despised and ill-treated as the scum of the earth. 

“Sure they never heerd tell o’ me in Dublin ?” he 
exclaimed, with ill-concealed gratification. 

“Oh, but didn’t they ? I'll venture to say that Lord 
Edward himself ’!l know all about you before yer much 
older,” answered Fitzpatrick, cunningly. “ An’ them 
aristocrats that hate an’ ill-use us—we’ll teach ’em a les- 
son of which the primer ‘ll be a pike, eh Myles ?” 

He continued to inflame every angry feeling, and puff 
up every absurd vanity, in the dupe to whom he talked, 
till the main body stopped short. 

“Go on with yer business,’ he said to the leader. 
“This gintleman an’ meself are havin’ an important con- 
versation ; 80 we'll just sit down here behind the ditch, 
an’ light our pipes till ye’re ready.” 

Myles looked round. The place &cemed very lonely— 
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a hollow, with a few fir-trees, cutting off the view to the 
left. No house was in sight. ‘The boys are goin’ to 
manoeuvre a little,’ said Fitzpatrick. “ Bring hither 
the coal, Terry, an’ let’s have a blast to warm us before 
it goes.” 

They were yet in conference behind the fence, which 
was an embankment of earth thrown up from a sort of 
dry fosse, when Myles became aware of a gradually in- 
creasing reddish light in the atmosphere. He started 
up. “I see that it has caught at last,” was the cool re- 
mark of his companion. “I hope they didn’t forget to 
leave the doors unfastened.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Myles, the significance of the 
lighted turf and Fitzpatrick’s former words in the cave 
flashing on his memory in connection with the little 
weaver. “ It’s Jim Dillon’s house.” 

' He seized his blunderbuss and rushed away. Past 
the screen of the trees, he saw, about two hundred yards 
off, the thatch of a cabin blazing, and some dark forms 
moving towards him, as if in retreat. -He came up with 
them in an instant. 

“Ye left the doors unfastened, ye villains ? did ye ?” 

“To be sure; let ’em get out if they can,” grinned 
Terry, who had carried the turf. 

A piercing shriek from the cabin rang through the 
night air. Myles felt his arms seized, but he flung off 
the grasp, despite his wounds, as if it had been a child’s. 
He sprang towards the burning house. Wild screams 
and cries for mercy, in women’s and children’s voices, 
rent his senses. Seizing the barrel of his weapon, he 
brought down the stock, like a sledge-hammer, on the 
door, with the fullest strength of his brawny arms, and 
split it asunder. 

Whether they had not been able to undo the bolts of 
the interior, in their bewilderment, or whether the door 
had been fastened outside by the savages who fired the 
thatch, was never accurately known—perhaps the latter 
was the case: it was by no means an uncommon incident 
at the period, and the sharpest rancour of the peasantry 
and their secret societies was directed towards any one 
suspected of being an informer; no punishment was too 
dreadful for the man that would betray the cause, or 
in anywise play into the hands of Government and the 
gentry. 

“The loom! the loom !” cried Myles; “save the loom 
before the roof falls in.” 

Poor Jim Dillon stood as if paralysed. Only two 
hours previously had he stolen to his cabin under cover 
of the darkness, and forgotten his fears in sleep till this 
awful awakening. 

“ Didn’t I tell the captain that the boys would nayther 
forgive nor forget? Nayther forgive nor forget, ever ! 
An’ here’s me little cabin burnt over the childer’s heads !” 

He seemed incapable of revolving any thought save 
thesetwain, and beheld Myles’s superhuman effortsto save 
the loom, the bread-winner of his family, without assisting 
him in any way, but as if it belonged to somebody in 
whom he had no interest. And the bleak March morn- 
ing dawned on the smoking ruins of his humble home, 
with some shivering figures under the fir-trees, gazing 
towards the wreck. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE RECTOR OF DOON. 
Tue old family coach, stood before the principal entrance 
of Doon Castle—a ponderous equipage, looking as if it 
fully needed the four black geldings attached to it, to 
draw the stately mass of panelling and gilding with any 
speed. Each pair had a postilion in blue and silver-laced 
liveries; two stout footmen, similarly arrayed, were also in 
attendance, and a mounted outrider curveted at a little 





distance ; so that Colonel Butler was going forth on his. 
business, or his pleasure, as the case might be, attended 
by a considerable retinue. 

“ Pleasure !” the idea was antithetic to that solemnly 
grand vehicle. Anything so light-footed was incongruous. 
with its lumbering splendour; perhaps also with the 
staid elegance of its owner, who stood now on the steps 
of his house, in the irreproachable suit of coffee-brown,, 
with a cartouche cloak—scarlet at one side, blue at the- 
other—on his arm, and a gold snuff-box filled with Lundy 
Foot’s best rappee in his hand, talking with his bailiff, 
Bum Bodkin. 

“The matter must be investigated,’ quoth the colonel. 
“Tt is not to be endured that those who have assisted 
to the best of their small ability—I say, assisted in the 
maintenance of law and order, whether by giving infor- 
mation or otherwise, should be molested in this manner. 
His house has been burnt, you say ?” 

“ Yes, colonel, yer honour,” said the satellite, whose 
half-crouching body and bare head expressed but feebly 
his subservience of spirit; “has been molested” —Bodkin. 
was fond of adopting his patron’s words—* to the extint. 
of puttin’ a coal in the thatch last night, an’ the cabin 
was in a blaze in five minits, an’ he’s lost every haporth 
but the wife and childer, every single haporth, yer 
honour.” 

* Ay, I daresay the children were all right,” said the- 
colonel, intending some slight jocosity; for one of his 
reigning principles was, that too many babies were born 
in Ireland. “Nothing ever happens them. However,. 
I shall drive round that way,” he added in a royal tone; 
as if that operation alone must be productive of the great- 
est benefit to the weaver and his houseless family, not- 
withstanding he had had the misfortune to lose none of 
his numerous offspring on the previous night. 

“ He, he, he !” laughed Bodkin, putting up his hat to 
hide his meek mirth. ‘“ Yer honour is always so funny.. 
Sure it’s thrue enough: the childher flourishes, what- 
somever else goes to the dogs. But a word in private 
wid yer honour, colonel. Who should I meet comin’ home 
in the grey of the mornin’, an’ I dhrivin’ out the cow to 
the field, but that murderin’ rebel, Myles Furlong ; an’ 
he as black as a beetle from smoke—he couldn’t ha’ been 
blacker av he was hung in a chimbley for a week, yer 
honour, and I'll swear he was in the arson, if any one 
was.” 

“Myles Furlong—the son of old Jug, the captain’s 
nurse—I remember,” said the colonel, tapping his box, 
“ He received fifty lashes here a few days since, if I don't 
mistake.” 

“ Yesterday, yer honour; an’ little good it seems te 
ha’ done the same man—the presumin’ vilyan of the 
world. Thinkin’ he’s all right because he’s Misther 
Gerald’s foster-brother, indeed.” 

“T should think that transaction must have both su» 
prised and undeceived him, then,” was the colonel’ 
remark. “ Why, Bodkin, you're very bitter against 
him.” 

“ Because, yer honour, I think him as dangerous 4 
croppy as there’s in the whole counthry side; an’ if he 
was safe over the say there’d be no more about him,’ 
replied the bailiff, who had been made uneasy by Fur- 
long’s malevolent looks, and always bore him a jealousy 
because of his connection with the heir of the Big House. 

“Tut, man, your loyalty makes you nervous,” said 
his master. “I can’t imprison a man without accusation, 
or send him up for trial without witnesses. ou may 
keep as close a watch upon suspicious Soret as you 
like——” 

* Papa!” cried Evyelyn’s yoice, behind him! The: 
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colonel turned instantly with a courteous bow, to conduct 
his daughter to the carriage, which was ordered to 
drive to the rectory. 

Doctor Kavanagh had that morning received a letter 
from his son Fergus, the postscript of which he at once 
read to his visitors. 

“Yes—here it is: ‘Present my kindest regards to 
the colonel and Miss Butler, when next you see them.’ 
He never forgets old friends—poor Fergus! I’m afraid 
the fellow is losing none of his liberal notions,’ added 
he, shaking his head as he looked down the page; 
“he professes deep interest in the struggle the Catho- 
lies are making for extended liberties, and so forth. 
He’s nearly half a republican, that fellow ;” and he shook 
his silver head more than ever, shovel hat and all. 

“Oh, Doctor Kavanagh, how can you say it?” ex- 
claimed Evelyn. “A republican, like those odious 
Frenchmen who beheaded the poor king the other day. 
I don’t believe it.” 

“No, Miss Evelyn: I think he fell in love with the 
model republics of Greece and Rome, when a boy, and 
has some Utopian desire to see tribunes or archons at 
work again. ‘That’s what I mean; nothing treasonable, 
colonel ;” for that gentleman was listening to the expla- 
nation with portentous gravity. 

“T should hope not,” was the answer; “ but how any 
man brought up in the Protestant faith can look with 
eomplacency upon the agitation of the Papists——” 

“ Excuse me, colonel; I am a Protestant divine, and I 
look upon the whole operation of the penal laws B 

“ Come, now,” said Evelyn, interposing, “ you two are 
not to break a lance about the penal laws.” 

“Well, well,” said the colonel, “let us-settle that 
another time; but meanwhile, doctor, we want you to 
come with us to see about this bad business of last 
night.” 

Majestically through the village rolled the coach-and- 
four, dwarfing the little street and the little houses, as if 
suddenly both had shrunk smaller in presence of that 
aristocratic equipage. It was a grand public sight in 
Doon, with which no frequency could familiarize the in- 
habitants. Women with infants clustered to the doors, 
children ran into groups, dogs barked furiously, the 
colonel bowed royally from his window, and so went 
past. The hamlet recovered its natural size when he was 
gone, and the great incident of the aimless day was over 
for its cottagers. 

“They are so poor,” remarked the rector, softly; “so 
helpless in their very nature, so formed to be the sport 
of feeling, that I pity them—I pity them. One should 
deal with them as with children—wayward, impulsive 
children—” he paused. 

“Just what I think, doctor; precisely what I think, ” 
said Evelyn. 

“ And pray, sir—” the colonel’s brow was clouded as 
he looked round—“ in the excess of your philanthropy 
would you permit them to run riot, and break his Majesty’s 
Laws every Half-hour, as I verily believe would be their 
inclination, could they do so with impunity ?” 

“Certainly not, my dear colonel; but it is a bad state 
‘of things where the laws are such that the great mass of 
the people are in open or concealed antagonism to them.” 

“And whose fault is that, sir? not the fault of the 
Legislature, I should hope ?” The colonel had got ter- 
ribly stiff all in a moment: his very fingers seemed to 
harden, and tap the box with almost a metallic sound; 
‘but the rector was not a bit afraid of him. 

“Pardon me, colonel, when I say that the time has 
come for the Legislature to remove such real grievances 





-&s are made the pretence for agitation.” 














“ Sir, do you read the papers ? do you ever see a pub- 
lic journal? can you be ignorant of the horrid state of 
affairs in the north ?” asked the colonel, hastily drawing 
from the pockets of the coach a bundle of printed sheets. 
“ At this moment to make concessions! when the Defen- 
ders are armed in Meath and Cavan, rifling Protestant 
houses, committing all sorts of outrages! when the 
secret committee of the Lords have reported that— 
that ” The colonel had ‘some searching for the pas- 
sage he required, as a rather failing vision obliged him to 
hold the paper at a certain length of focus. “ Ay, here 
it is. Listen to what the secret committee of the House 
of Peers has reported, Doctor Kavanagh.” And the 
colonel kept his finger under the lines, to guide the re- 
turn of his eye when he should have launched a withering 
glance at his friend, who, on his part, kept his gaze upon 
the brilliancy of his own shoe-buckles. 

The colonel read, after a majestic pause :—“ ‘ Bodies of 
men have been collected in different parts of the north, 
armed and disciplined under officers chosen by themselves, 
and composed chiefly of the lower classes of the people. 
These bodies are daily increasing in numbers and force : 
they have exerted their endeavours to procure military 
men of experience to act as their officers, some of them 
having Expressly Stated’—mark that!” said the colonel, 
with another quenching glance at his friend, who was now 
engaged in rubbing down his shovel-hat—‘ ‘some of 
them having expressly stated, that there were men enough 
to be had, but officers were what they wanted.’ I hope 
you would have my son go and offer his services, 
Doctor Kavanagh ?” added the colonel, with scathing 
irony. 

“No one can deprecate the disturbances more than I 
do,” observed the doctor, meekly, when he had a chance 
of putting in a word. 

“ But that is notall, sir. Listen further to the report, 
and you will acknowledge that the state of things it 
discloses is truly alarming. ‘ Stands of arms and gun- 
powder toa very large quantity, much above the common 
consumption, have been sent within these few months to 
Belfast and Newry, and orders given for much more, 
which could only be wanted for military operations. At 
Belfast, bodies of men in arms are drilled and exercised 
almost every night for several hours by candle-light ; and 
attempts have been made to seduce the soldiery, which, 
much to the honour of the king’s forces, have proved 
ineffectual. The declared object of these military bodies 
is to procure a reform of Parliament; but the obvious 
intention appears to be to overcome the Parliament and 
the Government, and to dictate to both.’” 

“ Just France over again, sir,” said the colonel, fold- 
ing up his newspaper. “And what think you of that 
audacious attempt to summon a national conventien, with 
regularly elected delegates from the Catholics all through 
the land? What think you of the organizing of a regu- 
lar National Guard—see it here in black and white, 
sir;” and he plucked open the paper again. “ Their 
uniform green and white, sir; gilt buttons with a harp— 
no crown, of course, the treasonable villains! but a cap 
of liberty on a pike, as a pleasant suggestion. Copying 
the French in everything! What have you to say to 
that, sir? I only hope we'll not import the fashion of 
the guillotine, and see it at work in College Green.” 

“ Papa,” said Evelyn in a trembling voice, “I had no 
idea the country was in such a dreadful state. Let us 
go to Dublin, papa—it would be safer.” 

«“ And these are the sweet amiable peasantry for which 
Doctor Kavanagh feels compassion !” said the colonel, 
irately. 

“ Ah! there is another side to the picture,” ventured 
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the doctor. “ Power has been used intemperately ; wrong 
has been met with wrong, violence with violence: the 
tyranny of private persons has been suffered to pollute 
the operation of public justice " 

“There’s another specimen of it,” exclaimed the 
colonel, putting his head out of the window. The coach 
stopped, and its owner wrapt his cartouche cloak about 
him, to descend and investigate the burnt hovel of James 
Dillon the weaver. Doctor - Kavanagh looked forth, irre- 
solute for a moment, and then followed. 

A shed of sticks, roofed with a scorched blanket, had 
been set up against the gable end of the cabin, and a 
light blue smoke ascended from a small fire, to feed which 
the little weaver was breaking up one of his own blackened 
rafters. Much more smoke was issuing from the débris 
of the dwelling, which was a crushed heap of stones and 
joists filling what had been the sole room. At sight of 
the unwonted splendour of the coach on their naked 
bog-road, the half-dozen children, who had been amusing 
themselves by building miniature cabins of sods of turf 
in the ditch, suspended their occupation to stare with all 
their might ; likewise their father, no more equal to the 
emergency than they, stared equally, until the equipage 
stopped. 

“ Betune us an’ all harm! it’s the colonel himself! Oh, 
wirrasthru ! maybe it’s comin’ to take me up for a croppy 
he is, afther the boys burnin’ me little cabin. Murther 
in Irish, but Pll be kilt aither ways! an’ what wid the 
boys by night an’ the fincibles by day, it’s hard to keep 
the life in one; at all at all!” 

This was his soliloquy while rising to his feet and 
shambling a few steps to meet the stately gentleman in 
the cartouche cloak, the scarlet of which garment struck 
with unqualified admiration the six children in the ditch, 
and the mother holding the seventh in her ragged arms. 








,0UGH NOTES ABOUT CANADA WEST. 

I. 
Durine my residence in Canada West, it has often 
occurred to me, that among the numerous and interesting 
publications which have been these many years issuing 
from the press, I have never yet seen anything written 
to advise those possessing “food and raiment” in 
Britain’s Isles to “be therewith content.” I now refer 
especially to a class of her Majesty’s subjects, amongst 
whose ranks it was my own lot to be cast, viz., the 
middle class, some of whom might be moderately rich, 
some in what are called comfortable circumstances, and 
others, like myself, with just sufficient means to live, 
and bring up a small family. 

However fine a country Canada may be, and is, for 
the mere agricultural labourer, the ingenious artisan, or 
even the enterprising capitalist, it is unsuitable in most 
cases to people of education and refinement, who have 
never been brought up to earn their bread. If such, in 
the course of God’s providence, have been deprived of 
their hitherto unearned daily bread, let me advise them 
first to use every effort to earn it in their own temperate 
clime, ere they face the continued frost of the Canadian 
winters, 

Unfortunately, I belonged to the ranks of discontent, 
whose unhappy. members cannot let well alone, and who 
are evermore grasping at two birds in the bush, forget- 
ting the risk incurred of thereby letting go the one 
already safe in hand. . The truth of it is, I desired to be 
rich; yes, rich in a hurry, and, seeing no prospect of 
this wish being attained at home, in an evil hour I was 
tempted to think of seeking it abroad, where people can, 





as it is said, “go ahead.” Having heard from time to 
time of the success attending some relatives and friends 
in Canada West, and having received from some of them, 
during a brief visit home, an encouraging description of 
it, both as regarded climate and prospects for young 
people such as mine, I finally resolved upon emigrating 
thither. 

I will not burden my readers with a minute account 
of our voyage in a first-class steamer, from Liverpool to 
Quebec. Suffice it to say, that notwithstanding the 
liberal and admirable arrangements of the M. O. S. 8. 
Company, we were wholly unable to secure ourselves 
against sea-sickness. A temporary lull was granted us, 
when we anchored in Lough Foyle, where we remained 
about twelve hours. None but those who have expe- 
rienced similar feelings, can imagine how I felt, while, 
with longing eyes, I gazed on the béautiful verdant hills 
and fields of my dear native land, as thdir peaceful 
panorama was spread before me. A fellow \passenger 
remarked that we should not see any such in Canada; 
and truly has that saying been verified. 

As the evening shades deepened, all being ready, the 
anchor was weighed, and we took our last, long lingering 
look at the green isle of our birth. Soon the rugged 
cliffs which fortify the west coast of the Lough’s entrance 
were passed, and, through the thickening night shadows, 
I had the last glimpse of dear Erin. The wild ocean 
billows began to roll in thin long swells, and our miseries 
commenced in reality. But time and patience cure, 
where physic will not, and as we neared Newfoundland, 
some of us were able to be on the quarter-deck, straining 
our eyes to see those shores, of which we had so often 
read and heard. Here I would say a word to those of 
my readers who know what a sea voyage is from expe- 
rience. As it was summer time when we left England, 
and as, too, we expected much hotter weather in Canada, 
our warm garments were almost all packed’ up in chests 
not available on board ; consequently, when the breezes 
blew cool and fresh in mid-ocean, we often regretted not 
haying put on winter clothing. Therefore, I should 
recommend all who meditate a long voyage to profit by 
these hints, and have at hand warm attire, to be used if 
necessary. 

Leaving Newfoundland and its misty banks in the 
distance, we passed the island of Anticosti, too far off to 
be clearly discerned. Then gradually the narrowing of 
the noble St. Lawrence enabled us to view the increasing 
beauties of its shores. First, for many hours of the day, 
we could see only bare and weather-whitened trunks of 
trees which, far as the eye could reach, covered tlie 
banks, and extended inland. Then came traces of man’s 
handiwork, in fulfilment of his Maker’s first design, as 
regarded his happiness and good—tilling the ground ‘in 
the'sweat of his brow. After a while, houses, small, neat, 
and white, began to grow numerous; and at last, beau- 
tifal villages, with tile-roofed, tastefully painted dwell- 
ings, and picturesque streams, with mills upon them, 
erowded into view. Greatly delighted were we with 
these fairy-like villages, so different from those at home: 
They reminded me of the little card Swiss cottages, pre- 
cisely cut and painted, which I had frequently seen pub 
together by ingenious fingers—so trim, so square, and s0 
bright did they seem: just as if they had been built 
somewhere else, carried over, and neatly popped down 
on the spotless sward, or Dutch garden. Nothing asto- 
nished me so much as the vast extent of country over 
which these villages were thickly strewed—both banks 
of the river so numerously populated, and — 
showing its quiet polished surface everywhere. 

As we approached Quebec (too often well described to 
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need any remark from me), I felt a kind of regret that 
these beautiful sights must be bidden farewell, and that 
fancy, which conjured up other beauties, must be ignored, 
to make way for realities, seldom so attractive. 

On landing we were at once conducted to the large 
shed, where careful custom-house officers scrutinize the 
luggage and the looks of travellers. In my case it 
was simply the latter they examined. We had many 
large chests ; but when the official had taken a sharp 
survey of my countenance, and had asked a few ques- 
tions, he gave us no further trouble. Each chest and 
package was then numbered, and a metal ticket given me 
for each, with a corresponding number; holding these 
tickets, people might travel for thousands of miles, and 
have their luggage all right at the end. 

We now began to comprehend what a Canadian sum- 
mer was, with its cloudless sky of brilliant blue, the dome 
of which seemed to be ever so much higher than that of 
our mist-burdened firmament at home. The heat, how- 
ever, was not so great as I had expected, and very plea- 
sant was the journey some hundreds of miles west, par- 
ticularly that part of it between Quebec and Montreal. 
The woods delighted me, though not exactly what I 
had imagined. Giant trees were few and far between. 
Instead of them were entangled thickets of small growth, 
with creeping plants and brushwood in the interstices, 
presenting a continuation of rich ard varied hues, 
in green and light brown foliage, most grateful to the 

ze. 

The villages, as we rolled along, seemed to rival each 
other in beauty, preserving the same character of taste- 
ful precision and trimness, which so forcibly struck me 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence. Again did the houses 
remind me of some fairy tales I used to hear in child- 
hood; they seemed as though an enchanter’s wand had 
called them into existence. The acutely angled roofs of 
the churches, with their tapering spires, covered with 
polished zine, shone like silver, as the brilliant slanting 
rays of the setting sun were reflected upon them; and 
this helped to add a most magical effect to the scene. 
Brief twilight closed the curtains of night, and gave but 
a faint outline of Montreal and its environs. 

Arrived there, we were in a short time ensconced in 
the sleeping cars; the said conveyances causing us no 
little amusement. However convenient they may be to 
travellers, saving both fatigue and time (not money), 
their internal arrangements, as regards the freight, are 
rather ludicrous. There is one large apartment, with 
rows of broad shelves on either side, covered by mat- 
tresses ; and on these the candidates for repose sorted 
themselves—of course reclining in Eastern fashion. 

The heat being most oppressive, I deemed myself 
fortunate to get a berth where the window opened at 
the head, through which I watched the glorious rising 
sun; whose advent was ushered in by hues of gorgeous 
green and gold, rapidly radiating into crimson, purple, 
orange, and other rich. eolours. By degrees the soft 
influences of sleep were dispelled. This was especially 
apparent among the gentlemen, who for the greater 
part occupied the upper shelves. A tiny dressing-closet, 
common to all, at the end of theear, was soon found out; 
but as it could accommodate only three or four at a time, 
the passengers had to cultivate patience: among those 
who had most of this virtue were myself and family. 
After having given, I think all others, the precedence, 
we entered this little room for adornment. In it were 
a basin, a looking-glass, and a general towel, which, 
though we were about the last claimants for ablution, was 





almost clean'and unused ; avoided by all, I suppose, as it 
was by ourselves. We preferred our handkerchiefs—a | 





choice in which we were not singular. There were also 
provided by the company’s thoughtful care a general 
comb and brush. 

The scenery west of Montreal was by no means so 
attractive as that to the east. Trim villages no longer 
came into view: neither did we meet precise neat white 
houses often. Will my fellow countrymen pardon me ? 
but I imagined that in the plaix. wooden edifices which 
occasionally varied the landscape, I could trace their han- 
diwork. Poor Pat, he works very hard in Canada, and 
accumulates property too; yet about his own dwelling 
he shows but little taste. “ What's the use of being too 
particular P” he says. 

At about 10 a. mw. the train stopped by a wayside inn, 
to allow the passengers to breakfast—an achievement 
truly, when accomplished, as it must be, by the American 
rule “ go ahead.” As our destination was the city of 
Toronto, but a few miles remained to be traversed, and 
soon the widely spreading suburbs were in sight. Not 
like many poor wanderers did we enter that city, 
strangers in every sense, and lonely. Kind friends met 
us, happy to renew the friendship of former years, by 
doing all in their power for our comfort. Yet, notwith- 
standing these favourable circumstances, how my heart 
sank, as my feet pressed the strange ground! Pro- 
phetical indeed was that feeling, for there was nothing 
to cause it just then. 

The city of Toronto extends, perhaps, four miles on 
the margin of the lake (whose deep basin has, properly 
speaking, no shore or beach there), and about two miles 
inland. It is intersected by airy streets crossing each 
other at right angles; some of the principal—for in- 
stance, George Street and Queen Street—seem to the 
weary pedestrian interminable; and no wonder, for the 
ambitious aspirants who first apportioned the town lots, 
and laid out the streets, assigned to George Street many 
miles of length, looking far into the future. However, 
ambition is more rapid in progress than stone and mortar, 
or even wood; and certainly none of the present gene- 
ration will see any of these long streets lined with houses. 
Nearly all the principal buildings and houses of business: 
are of brick, so arealso the best private dwellings; but 
most of those in the back streets and suburbs are of 
wood. 

Some of the latter class are built in pretty localities, 
and have wide spreading verandahs, painted green, with 
also the universal venetian shutters, the whole bearing 
a very light tasteful appearance. The coast gently 
ascends from the lake for about a mile and a half, so 
that a pretty view is obtained from the high ground. 

In King’s Street and George Street are crowds of fine 
shops, or stores, as they are called here, none of them, 
however, nearly so large as those I had been accustomed 
to see in the capital of my native land. There are many 
excellent hotels. One of their number, a handsome build- 
ing, the Bossin House, capable of accommodating seven 
hundred people, was burned down a short time ago; it 
was built in a fashion unknown at home, viz., the ground 
floor was occupied by fine shops of various kinds. 

In Toronto’s widely extended outlets many tasteful 
gardens are seen, with beautiful trees and shrubs grow- 
ing in luxuriance, such as are only coaxed into stunted 
form at home. Yet Canada West cannot by any means: 
equal the British isles in floral display. I very much: 
missed the common wall-flower, which ‘can only grow here 
with care. Also the different varieties of daisies and prim-: 
roses, which, single, double, and many-coloured, enliven 
and perfume the rich flower-beds of England.. Most 
annuals grow well, but can seldom be sown till June. 

As to ihe churches in Toronto, almost all denomi-: 
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nations that can be named flourish there. It can also 
boast of one not known in England, viz., a church or 
meeting-house, where the dark sons and daughters of 
Africa, escaped from thraldom’s cruel bonds, endeavour 
to worship the true God, with all that demonstrative 
earnestness for which their nation is remarkable. 

Toronto has the merit of affording an asylum to num- 
bers of their race; one part of it near the park they al- 
most exclusively occupy. With one of them, a washer- 
woman, I became acquainted, and used sometimes to 
visit her in the very small wooden cottage where she and 
her family resided. Perfect neutness, cleanliness, and 
order, pervaded that tiny box, not to be excelled by even 
England’s tidiest housewives; and I was given to under- 
stand that “the coloured people” of that district vie with 
each other in these respects. Poor creatures, their love 
of fine dress and fashion often amused me. I have some- 
times seen a young girl of the genuine polished ebony 
hue, arrayed in a small white straw hat, of the newest 
style, wreathed with flowers, a very light-coloured cloak 
or jacket, and lighter muslin dress, flounced to the waist, 
set off by the most expansive crinoline to be had; light 
kid gloves and fancy parasol completed a costume by no 
means of coarse materials, and which, had the wearer’s 
complexion been the opposite of what it was, would 
have been most suitable. 

They whe suppose that Canada is deficient in means 
of education are much mistaken. I believe it is fully 
provided with all it at present requires. All tutors, 
governesses, music teachers etc., who are dissatisfied 
with their emolument at home, and think their desires for 
advancement will be fulfilled in Canada, had better pause 
a little before they venture across the Atlantic, and find 
out, when too late, what is really the case, viz., that both 
Toronto and all such cities are well supplied with gentle- 
men and ladies possessed of first class acquirements in 
every branch of aecomplished education, many of whom 
can scarcely find sufficient employment. I wish this 
could be impressed on those of my readers who have 
hitherto thought otherwise. It is indeed true, that in 
the country towns, villages, and rural districts, there are 
few well qualified teachers. For instance, in the town- 
ship where I now reside, teachers of the above description 
are not to be had at all, nor perhaps nearer than twenty- 
five miles off; yet if I wished (as I have often done) to have 
pupils, to be sure I could get many; but then, how 
should I be paid? Many hardworking, but rich farmers, 
would think a few shillings per month a high price, 
and would for that expect their overgrown daughters 
to be initiated into all the mysteries of English lite- 
rature, music, needlework, etc., for which good expe- 
rienced teachers at home would expect at least as many 
pounds per month. The reason of this is, that the 
normal schools are established at intervals of three and 
four miles apart. These must be subscribed to by every 
householder, and are of course common to all classes and 
all denominations; so that few have ambition beyond 
having their children taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic at these schools, when more select instruction 
would be accompanied by additional expense. In rural 
districts, girls and boys generally attend the same school- 
room, and are instructed by a master. Sometimes a 
school might be established in a smart country town; 
but the usual rate of terms in such a case is five shillings 
or seven shillings and sixpence per month ; now, the sum 
of five shillings here is about four and twopence half- 
penny sterling; and the reader can multiply by twelve 
himself, to find the annual payment for each pupil. 
Added to the slender profits, the chances are, that a year 
might elapse without any money having been paid; for 





voluntary punctual payment is not common in Canada. 
Small inducements these, for good teachers to leave 
their native land. Some there are who have succeeded 
very well; but they came under good auspices, in better 
times, and established themselves then. -Others I have 
met, with first class qualifications and credentials, who 
deeply regretted having left home; like the dog in the 
fable, they have found they let go the substance for the 
shadow. 





SANDRINGHAM HALL. 


Parnces, like other mortals, feel the necessity of occa- 
sional retirement from the cares and business of the 
world. It was most likely more owing to this love of 
rural ease and rural sport, than from the absolute want 
of an additional residence, that Sandringham Hall was 
purchased in the early part of 1862. Osborne, although 
sufficiently extensive for the requirements of Her Majesty, 
docs not possess accommodation for an additional ménaye. 
Windsor Castle is a state country residence, and Bal- 
moral, although a charming abode at times, is at some 
seasons bleak, and almost dismal; and besides, its dis- 
tance from London precludes frequent visits, Sandring- 
ham Hall is free from these objections. By no means an 
imposing building, it is comfortable, and suited to its 
purpose, and is within three hours distance of Marl- 
borough House. 

The parish of Sandringham is situated in the north- 
west corner of the county of Norfolk, and is very limited 
in extent, covering little more than one and a half square 
miles. The village is also exceedingly small. The popu- 
lation had been decreasing for a long time, and in 1851 
it consisted of but sixty inhabitants: at the present mo- 
ment it is somewhat greater. The name is commonly 
supposed to be due to the sandy nature of the soil, and 
to be derived from the words sand and Dersingham: in 
Doomsday Book it is calied Sant-Dersingham. 

The Hall and the heath are the two great features of 
the place, and occupy the greater part of the parish. 
The latter is principally sand and heath; and from it 
and the surrounding country is dug a large amount of 
stone called car, an iron-stone, which, although soft aud 
crumbling at first, and in appearance like brown sugar, 
has the peculiar quality of hardening by exposure to 
the air, and grows durable byage. The heath stretches 
towards Wolverton, where there is a station on the 
Lynn and Hunstanton branch of the Eastern Counties 
Railway; Lyun itself is the largest town near at hand, 
five or six miles off. 

The present Hall is comparatively modern; but there 
are few places in the kingdom which can boast records 
of a higher antiquity: they carry us as far back as the 
period of Edward the Confessor, in whose time the 
manor was held by a Saxon freeman; he had the mis- 
fortune to be turned out at the Conquest, when it was 
bestowed on Robert Fitz Corbon, or Corbution. It 
remained in possession of this family until the end of 
the reign of Edward 111, when it passed into the hands 
of the Cobbes. These retained it until about 1686, 
when it was sold to the Lord Chief Baron of the period, 
Sir Edward Atkins. It has since gone through many 
hands, and was last in the possession of the Hon. 
William Cowper. 

The mansion is principally built of brick, stuccoed, 
and in exterior appearance is far inferior to many private 
houses in the county. It is surrounded by extensive 
plantations, and a rather pretty and well-wooded park 
of three hundred acres, on an eminence in which stands 
the church of Sandringham, dedicated to St. Mary 
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Magdalen. Until recently this was in a very ruinous 
condition, but has been restored at the expense of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cowper, the wife of the last owner; to whom the 
villagers owe much for her endeavours to improve their 
social and retigious condition. The living is a rectory, 
and an ancient one, dating back for more than six hun- 
dred years; its value, we learn from old county historians, 
was about four and a half marks, out of which the rector 
had to pay eightpence in Peter’s pence. The present 
value, as given in the Clergy List, is £171. 

The village is very much scattered, is wild rather 
than pretty, and its inhabitants, as a rule, are not over- 
supplied with intelligence. It does not need, however, 
great refinement or education to appreciate the deeds 
of kindness and the acts of courtesy which the villagers 
have already experienced from their Royal Highnesses. 
The cottages on the Sandringham estate, like many of 
the cottage homes in the agricultural counties, are unfit 
for human families to dwell in; and it is gratifying to 
know that the Prince, having heard of their condition, 
has personally inspected and given orders for them to 
be rebuilt in a manner in which the proprieties and 
decencies of life will be taken into consideration. Neither 
is the Princess backward in the same good work; and 
both have shown in many ways, that they take an in- 
terest in the homes of their future subjects. Even the 
children are thought of. On the 9th of November last, 
the Prince’s birthday, a dinner was given to the children 
of the parish, and the Princess went among them and 
expressed her pleasure at their enjoyment. 

To some of our country and foreign readers,.a few 
words about the town residence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales may be interesting. The general 








aspect of Marlborough House is very widely known, from 
the length of time many of the rooms were occupied by 
tbe Vernon collection of pictures. It was built in 1710, 
from the design of Sir C. Wren, for the first Duke of 
Marlborough, who lived in it in a style which, as the 
Duchess remarked, quite threw “her neighbour” the 
king in the background. It became the property of the 
state in 1817, being purchased for the Princess Charlotte 
and her husband Prince Leopold. 

A new entrance hall has been built out on the court- 
yard on the north-front of the house, and from it corri- 
dors have been constructed to the right and left, to the 
various apartments. The old entrance hall has con- 
sequently been left free, and it has been converted into 
a noble saloon of about 40 by 30 feet. On the upper 
part of three of its walls, and on the ceiling, are large oil 
paintings of the victories of Marlborough. Tapestry 
representing the adventures of Sancho Panza and Don 
Quixote is placed all round the lower part of the wall. 
In the centre of the principal side is a magnificent piece 
of Gobelins tapestry, representing the “destruction of 
the Mamelukes.” ‘This saloon is lighted by windows 
draped with blue velvet curtains, with handsome tapes- 
try borders, and at night by four circular lights with 
borders of gems of glass. 

The library is on the side of St. James’s Park, upon 
which the windows look. The book-cases are of pollard 
oak, ornamented with gold, and marqueterie panels; the 
walls are papered with green and gold, and the windows 
have curtains of the same colour. ‘The chandeliers are 
ormolu, with bronze mountings. We may be excused 
for expressing gratification that the volumes of “The 
Leisure Hour” appear in the well-stocked library. 
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The state drawing-room is a noble apartment 70 by 
25 feet, and looks towards the south. The walls are 
panelled with rose pink silk of Spitalfields manufacture, 
and mouldings of white and gold; the ceiling and cor- 
nice correspond in colour. The carpet is a beautiful 
Axminster, a crimson damask centre bordered with an 
Etruscan design in colours effectively contrasting with 
the centre. 

. The dining-room is also a fine apartment, about 50 by 

25 feet. The side-board is a magnificent piece of work- 
manship, ornamented with the arms of England and 
Denmark, and tastefully carved prints and flowers, en- 
riched with gold. The curtains are crimson, green, and 
gold ; the chandelier is of ormolu, with a splendid porece- 
lain centre of Minton’s mannfacture. 

It will interest our readers to know that in the 
furnishing and decoration of Marlborough House, Eng- 
lish art and English manufactures have been duly 
patronized by the Prince. Spitalfields and Manchester 
have supplied the silk and damask, Wilton the whole 
of the Axminster earpets, and the furniture has been 
entirely made in London workshops. 
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CAPTAIN SPEKE’S ACCOUNT OF HOW HE “ SETTLED THE BILE.” 


In attempting to describe the extent and character of 
the Nile, I will first treat of its head, the Victoria Nyanza, 
from its southern extremity, which I found by astro- 
nomical observation in 1858 to be close on 3 deg. south 
of the equator, and gradually bring it down to its point 
of debouchure in the Mediterranean Sea, 31 deg. north 
of the equator. From this it will be seen the Nile re- 
presents, considering it lies almost in one direct line 
from south to north, a total, in round numbers, of 2000 
miles (geographical rectilinear) in length, and is there- 
fore nearly 1-10th the circumference of the globe. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that my observations 
respecting this great river are not the result of one ex- 
pedition, but of two; that I have not actually followed 
its banks from head to foot, but have tracked it down, 
occasionally touching on it, and even navigating it as 
occasion offered, for the barbarous nature of the African 
forbids the traveller doing as he likes; therefore, to 
give full weight to any.inferences I may draw, deduced 
from what I have only seen in part, I will blend native 
information with my own experiences. 

In the year 1858, when I discovered the Victoria 
Lake, which is the great reservoir of the Nile, I found 
it a large sheet of sweet water lying on the main level, 
or from 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea level of the 
great interior plateau of equatorial Africa, looking for 
all the world like the source of some great river; so 
much so, indeed, that I at once felt certain in my own 
mind it was the source of the Nile, and noted it ac- 
cordingly. ‘To add to this. impression, the natives, who 
there only know it by the name of Nyanza, which equally 
means lake, pond, and river, described its extension in 
this confused manner to the northward as being bound- 
less, whilst its breadth really—in fact its circumference 
—was enormous; greater, if anything, on the east than 
on the western side, for the negro informants knew the 
names of all the countries surrounding the lake, and 
must, had they understood the value of geographical 
definitions, have been able to separate the River Nile 
from the Nyanza, and to reduce their explorations to 
any common understanding. Other informants—Arab 
merchants and their slaves, residents of Zanzibar, who 
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penetrate Africa in quest of ivory, who had completed 
the whole circuit of the Nyanza, not individually but 
separately, some on one side and some on the other— 
assured me the Nyanza was the source of some great 
river, they knew not what, though they had heard 
confused accounts from the natives living on the equator 
of the European ivory merchants who frequented the 
Nile in vessels at 5 deg. north latitude. They had further 
heard through the same channel that with the rising of 
the Nile, islands were floated down its surface, which 
really is the case, not composed of earth and stone, but 
tangled roots of trees, rush, and grass, with even some- 
times huts upon them, which, otherwise undisturbed, are 
torn away by the violence of the stream, and carried down 
on the surface of the waters. Then, again, these men 
described the territory between the Nile and Asua rivers 
as an island on the one side and the land comprising 
the ancient kingdom of Kittara, aecording to their ac- 
ceptation of the word, as an island, also being nearly 
circumscribed by the Kitangulé and Luta Naigé rivers, 
in conjunction with the Lake Nyanga and the Nile. No 
merchants, hewever, had crossed the first parallel of 
north latitude; none understood geography. They 
heard what the natives said, but could not fully com- 
prehend them; and thas it was that a doubé still existed 

8 ‘mind but my own as to the origin of the 
Nile, which no one would believe until I went again and 
turned the river down from head to mouth. Had I 
been all alone in this first expedition I should have 
settled the Nile in 1859 by travelling from Unyanyembi 
to Uganda with an Indian merchant, Musor Mzuri, who 
was prepared to go there; but, my proposal having 
been negatived by the chief of the expedition, who was 
sick at the time and tired with the journey, I returned 
to England. To my inexpressible delight, the very 
first day after my arrival here, I found in Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison a warm advocate and proposer to the 
Royal Geographical Society to complete what I had 
beforé begun. .As may be imagined, I could not rest 
satisfied until the world accepted my own views, happily 
now verified by indisputable means of actual inspection 
and astronomical observation, that the Victoria Nyanza 
is the great reservoir of the Nile. 

After returning to- Unyanyembi (the old point), three 
degrees south of the lake, in 1861, I struck upon a new 
route, which I imagined, from the unsophisticated 
depositions of the ivory merchants, would lead me to a 
creek on the westerly flank of the Nyanza, situated on 
the southern boundary of Karaguve. Geographical de- 
finitions were here again found wanting; for, instead of 
acreek to the great lake appearing, a new lake was 
found, called Luero (white), or Lake of Urigi, which. 
formerly appeared to have contained. a considerable, 
amount of water, but is now fast. drying up. Its head 
lies in Urundi, and, circling round the south and east 
flanks of Karaguvé, in form of a mountain valley, is. 
subsequently drained by the Kitangulé River into the 
Nyanza, but not-in sufficient quantity to make. any 
sensible impression on the perennial contents of the 
Nyanza basin. It is to the west and north of Karaguvé 
that the lake receives its greatest terrestrial supply of 
water, through the medium of the Kitangulé River, 
which, in draining the aforesaid Luero-lo-Urigi, drains 
off the superfluous waters of many minor lakes, as the 
Akeuyard, in Urundi; the Luckurow, which is the, 
second of a chain with the Akeuyard; the Ingerzi and 
Karanguvé; and the little Windermere, which, in Ka-, 
ranguvé, lies below the capital on its south-eastern, 
corner. None of these lakes are large—mere puddles 
in comparison to the great Victoria Nyanza; but still. 
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the Kitangulé River, after receiving all their con- 
tributions, is a noble river, low sunk like a huge canal, 
about eighty yards across, with a velocity of about four 
miles an hour, which appears equal to the Nile itself as 
soon as it issues from the lake by the Ripon Falls. 

The question naturally suggests itself, what forms 
these lakes? whence originate their waters? It is 
simply this: the Mountains of the Moon, in which they 
lie, encircling the northern end, ‘and the Tanganyika 
Lake, are exposed to the influences of the rainy zone, 
where [ observed, in 1862, no less than 233 days out of 
the year were more or less wet days. Mashondé, in 
the Uddu portion of Uganda, is the first place where, 
in this second expedition, I obtained a view of the 
Victoria Lake, called in these more northern countries 
Lueru white—(lo-of)—Luta (dead) Nzige (locust), in 
consequence of the reputed fact that flights of locusts, 
in endeavouring to cross these waters, have dropped 
down from fatigue, unable to accomplish such an ex- 
tended journey on wing, and, perishing in the lake, have 
been found dead in dense masses by the boatmen. But, 
like the word Nyanza, the term Nzige is also sometimes 
applied to the Nile and its tributaries. When the Arabs 
first spoke to me of the Little Luta Nzige, they described 
it as a salt lake belonging to the Great Nyanza. The Great 
Nyanza waters were purely fresh and sweet. As some 
islands in the Lake Nzige contained that mineral, the sur- 
rounding waters naturally were considered salt by them. 

Turning now again to Mas-horde, and proceeding 
north along the bending coast of Nyanza to the valley 
of Kalonga, which is situated on the equator, the 
lake is constantly in view. The Jand above the lake is 
beautiful, composed of low sandstone hills, grown all 
over by gigantic grass, except where the numerous 
villagers have supplanted it by cultivation, or where 
mighty trees, tall and straight as the blue gums of 
Australia, usurp the right of vegetation. The bed of 
the Nyanza has shrunk from its original dimensions, as 
we saw in the case of the Urigi Lake; and the moor- 
lands immediately surrounding are covered with a net- 
work of large rush drains, with boggy bottoms, as many 
as one to every mile, even counting from the Kitanqula, 
which of itself was obviously at one period a muth 
fuller stream than at the present day, when the old bed 
was on the level of the present surface of the water, and 
its breadth was double that which now exists. The 
Mountains of the Moon are wearing down, and so is 
Africa. Crossing the equator, altogether the con- 
formation of the land appeared much the same, but 
increased in beauty; the drainage system was found the 
opposite, clearly showing we were on the north slope of 
Africa. One stream, the Mwérango, of moderate di- 
mensions, said to arise in the lake, flowed north and 
joined the Nile in the kingdom of Unigoro; where 
its: name is ‘changed to Kafu; another stream, the 
Luagevri, followed its example; and then, still further 
on from the centre of the coast of Lake Nyanza, issued 
the parent stream of the Nile, flowing over rocks of 
igncons character, twelve feet high, which the natives, 
and also’ some Arabs, simply designate by the simple 
name of stones. I have named this the Ripon Falls. 

The eseape of the Nyanza waters, twenty miles north 
of the equator, is the only one accurately inspected, 
owing to the restrictions placed on visitors by the King 
of Uganda; but it mattered not,* as by following the 
Nile we saw the junction of both the Kafu and Asua 
Rivers, and crossed Imagevri immediately before its 
place of junction. Now proceeding down the Nile from 





* There has since, however, been a discussion as to the possibility of a 
lake having more than one outlet. 
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the Ripon Falls, the river first bisects the sandstone 
continued hills, which extend into Usuoga above the 
coast-line of the lake, and rushes along north with 
mountain-torrent beauty, and then, having passed these 
hills, of no great extent, it turned through long flats 
more like a lake than a river, till, in Ungyoso, it was 
increased by the contribution of the Kafu and the 
Luagevri, and continued in this navigable form to the 
Karina Falls in Chopi. Here the land dropping sud- ° 
denly to the westward, we saw the river rushing 
along with boisterous violence, but would not follow it 
owing to the war which lay upon the track. It was 
indeed a pity, for not sixty miles from where we stood, 
by common report, the Little Luta Mzigé, the course of 
which, with its salt islands in it, I had taken so much 
trouble in tracing down from the Lunz Montes, joined 
the Nile. The old river was next met with in the Madi 
country, due north of the Karina Falls, where it still 
bore the unmistakable character of the Nile—long flats, 
long rapids. The southern half of the Madi was a flat 
extending, we believe, to the junction of the Little Luta 
Mzigé, the north, a rapid extending down to the navi- 
gable Nile—that is to say, the Nile which is navigable 
its entire length during the period of its flooding; and 
here it was the Asua River, of which we had heard, 
draining from the north-east corner of Victoria Lake, 
joins—in a rainy season an important feeder, but when 
low fordable. The rest of the Nile, considering it is 
navigated, really ought to be well known, but it is not 
so; as no one has yet taken the trouble to place Nilo- 
meters on its various branches, by which we might know 
the perennial amount of water drained away by each 
every year, and from want of which it appears to me— 
who have seen them all in their dry season, the best 
time for judging their various degrees of magnitude— 
great misconceptions have taken place. To these branches, 
then, more particularly, I wish to draw attention, 
noticing only that the Nile—the White River, as it is 
called—in its south bearings, carries the palm with it 
in all instances, and its branching throughout has been 
often described, especially to the junction of the Blue 
River. The first great affluent, which, indeed, is the 
only one worthy of remark on the left of the Nile, is the 
Bakr el Ghazal. It joins on with the appearance of a 
diminutive lake at the sharp elbow of the Nile, without 
any visible stream of its own, whilst the great river 
winds round with considerable velocity. The second 
affluent in order of position, which with all the others 
is on the right of the Nile, is the Geraffee River, swirling 
with considerable stream and graceful round into the 
parent Nile. Its magnitude and general appearance is 
like that of a first-class canal, inferior to the Kilangulé 
River, although not so much as equal in quality of fluid 
to one third of the Nile at its point of junction. It is 
navigable to a great distance south, but where it comes 
from nobody knows. _ It cannot be called a mountain 
river, as we found it full of rosets floating on its surface 
as in the Nile, evidently showing that both the trunk 
and the branch are subjugated to the same effects of 
sluggish flats and rapids. Indeed, its chatacter suggests 
the possibility of its emanating in the Victoria Nyanza, 
although it most surely is fed to a considerable extent 
by minor branches from the Great’ Eastern mountain 
chain. The third is the Southern Sobat River, which 
was full and navigable—in breadth it is greater than 
the Geraffee River, but less in rapidity, so that we may 
infer their perennial contents are much the same. “Un- 
fortunately, the Northern Sobat was passed without our 
knowledge, which, also being navigable, would make the 
Upper Sobat, that is to say, the Sobat above the. Delta, 
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influence of tropical rains and 
droughts, at one time full, and 
empty at another, so shallow as 
to be fordable. The suspicion, 
therefore, that it was the Nile 
must of itself appear absurd, for 
its waters, during the droughty 
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seasons, would be absorbed long 
before they reached the sea. But, 
apart from this feature of the 
amount of the Blue River, the Nile 
runs like a sluice in its wonted 
course ; whilst the Blue River, con- 
joining with the Geraffee and So- 
bat, describes a graceful sweep. 
The Alhara, which is the last, is 
in all respects like the Blue, only 
smaller. 


Apart from the geographical dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile, 
Captains Speke and Grant made 
most valuable and interesting ob- 
servations on the natural history 
of the regions around Lake Nyanza, 
and on the negro races by which 
they are inhabited. A higher civi- 
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lization exists than might have been 
anticipated, and in some places, es- 
pecially the kingdoms of Uganda 
and Nuanda, the travellers received 
hospitable and courteous treatment. 

The King of Uganda did more 
for the exploring party than any 
other king in the country. His 
influence was so great that it did 
not, in ‘fact, leave them until they 
got to Lake Nyanza itself. After 
leaving this kingdom, Captains 
Speke and Grant came to the de- 
lightful Mountains of the Moon, 
within the territory of the King of 
Nuanda. One of these hills he 
estimated to be at least 10,000 feet 
high, judging from the immense 
altitude which they appeared at 
the great distance where they were 
seen towering in the clouds above 




















everything else. The country was 
indeed a land of pleasure. They had 
come through a land of persecution, 
and now heartily appreciated the 
change. The country was marvel- 
lously fine, and he could not have 
believed that there was anything 
like it in the heart of Africa. ‘ Cap- 
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of far greater magnitude than the Geraffee, unless, 
indeed, the three streams may be one river still fur- 
ther south. If thus combined the comparison were 
to be made with the Nile alone, they would be very 
nearly equal; for the Nile, with these additions, has 
scarcely doubled its importance, considered as it was 
seen from above, entering the Bakr el Ghazal. The 
Blue River was long assumed to be the Nile, only 
because the perennial powers were never tested. It 
appears -it is a mountain stream, emanating in the 
country without the rainy zone, but subject to the 





tain Grant and myself received at 

the hand of the king every possible 

consideration. When he first heard 
of our intention to go northward, he was, however, much 
opposed, and endeavoured to dissuade us from it by © 
every argument in his power. The king was a most 
intelligent and inquiring man. His Majesty asked ques- 
tions about the geography of the world, and especially 
about the north, and was astonished to hear of the land 
surrounded by water. He asked about the stars and 
sun, and what became of the old suns and moons. His 
anxious desire was to obtain knowledge upon every topic 
which came under his notice. The king had heard of the 
extraordinary power of the white people, and wished to 











know from us whether it was not so great that, if we chose, 
we could blow up Africa. Scarcely a day passed while in 
this kingdom without our going to pay a visit to the 
king.” 

This amiable king gave Captain Speke much valuable 
information, including all that about the system of lakes 
and rivers draining into the Nile, and others rising in 
the Mountains of the Moon and in Uganda. Indeed, from 
this information he was enabled to send home a map 
very nearly as good as that which he has since been able 
to prepare after his journey to the Nyanza. 
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CHAPTER VII.—IN THE PRISQN OF ST. MICHELO, 


On the 18th of November I was sent for suddenly, and 
told that I was going to be sent to the prison of St. 
Michelo. I prayed in vain to see the Signor Ruffini; 
for my sufferings were indeed great at this tyranny—to 
be thus deprived of my liberty, without even knowing 
for what I was arrested. I again demanded, as a right, to 
see Signor Ruffini, because, as he knew my condition, he 
would perhaps be able to mollify the process against me. 
J, however, could not succeed, and I was taken to St. 
Michele in the same dress and condition I had been 
during those fearful thirty-two nights and days.* 

On my arrival at the prison I was presented to the 
Brigadier of the Carabinieri, a large heavy man who had 
lost one arm. He asked me my name and profession. 
I gave my name, adding that I was Judge and Pretor 
of Venice. “Indeed!” said he, in a tone of mockery ; 
“but remember I am your judge now.” This poor ig- 
norant man, whom I looked upon with pity mixed with 
contempt, actually made me give to him the poor con- 
tents of my pockets, which consisted of a worn penknife, 
a key, and a little book, and then, with sarcastic polite- 
ness, he sent me, under command of my gaoler, to my 
place of detention, which was at first to a great bare 
chamber, which he called a saloon. 

Here were arranged on either side about sixty small 
prison cells, in ranges one above another, like the stories 
ofa house. Each of these cells had a small railed win- 
dow, which opened on the so called saioon. Through 
this room I passed, up the staircase, to the third tier of 
cells, where the guardian opened a door, through which 
I could scarcely pass myself, and told me that was my 
room. On entering I found myself in a small dirty 
place, full of noisome insects. It was not quite dark, 
but nearly so, there being a small window crossed and 
re-crossed with iron bars, and a strong wooden shutter 
outside. This, then, was my dwelling; and for how 
long? thought I, as my gaoler-left me, carefully locking 
the door behind him. Can any one express or conceive 
my feelings at that dreadful moment? Deprived of my 
liberty, almost sinking from want, my every power sub- 
dued to an almost child-like weakness, and locked in a 
miserable cell in which I could scarcely stand upright ; 
the only furniture a alab of stone against the wall, which 
was to be at once my bed and my chair. 

God, in his mercy, surely assisted me now, else I had 
dashed my head against my prison walls, and thus put 
an end to my weary life. I was, indeed, at that time 
likely to lose my senses; for I felt a band, iron-like, 





* When I arrived at the prison of Montecitorio, the first after my 
arrest, I had, on the third day, sent for a change of linen and clothes, 
which I afterwards knew had been sent, but I never had them; they 
purloined everything. The reader may imagine my sufferings—used to 


my daily bath, clean linen, etc.—to be in the same dress for those thirty- 
two days and nights ; but worse was te come, 
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encircling my life, and my lips cried, “ When shall I be 
free ?” Despondency answered “ Never ;” but softening 
feelings came with a prayer which I breathed for inward 
strength, and He who knows all things supported me in 
that awful hour. 

In a short time a man came, bearing a small dirty 
sack, long and narrow, in which was a little straw; this 
sack was my bed. This was, then, where I was to lay 
my tired and exhausted body, after having lain on planks, 
without being able to take off my dress, for more than a 
month. On the slab of stone was I to sleep, with this 
little dirty straw over it by way of abed. On the ground 
I might certainly have put it; but the floor teemed with 
disgusting insects of every sort. Of that first night I 
will not speak: its suffering, its misery, none can con- 
ceive; but my trust was in God, and I had the com- 
fort also of a good conscience; for I say it with 
humility, that I had been ever a dutiful and loving 
son to my beloved parents, and in my official duty I 
always endeavoured to act on the principle of doing to 
others as I would they should do to me; and I had the 
true pleasure of being able, when judge, to say that I 
was loved and trusted by all classes. As visiting judge, 
when it was my duty to visit the prisons, whereas other 
judges usually went attended by their chancellor and 
four or six carabinieri, I went alone and unattended, and, 
with the doors closed upon me, I was alone with these 
poor unfortunates, whom I always remembered were 
human beings, though suffering just punishment for: 
their crimes. All would surround me; one would, after: 
our Italian manner, kiss my hand, and all had some 
little indulgence to ask, which would perhaps give a few 
moments of comfort in their unhappy state. I used, on 
these occasions, to invite them to come, one by one, and 
tell me each their little wants; then, with my book and 
pencil, I wrote down what they desired; and I reflect, 
with much pleasure, I never left any without an answer 
to their requests when reasonable. 

Begging pardon for this slight digression, I now pro- 
ceed to describe my prison life. I was allowed to go 
down each morning into the saloon to wash myself, and 
also to take refreshment, which consisted of a little soup 
and a small piece of fish, taking away with me a 
piece of black unwholesome bread. Thus passed eight 
miserable days, without seeing any one but my gaoler, 
who used to take the opportunity, when I came down 
to wash myself, to cleanse his bright and gleaming 
stiletto, as though to let me see he had one ready for 
use. After these eight days I was removed, with my sack 
of straw, to another cell, No. 52; and here my trials, 
already sufficiently great, became greater. This cell was 
rather smaller than the first: it was in the outer wall; 
the window was small, and set a depth of three feet in 
the wall, crossed and re-crossed with iron bars. A 
shutter of thick wood, coming half-way up, prevented 
any look-out, and left the room almost always in dark- 
ness. For a very short time in the middle of the day a 
ray of sunlight would lighten, with a sort of vacillating 
brilliancy, one part of my cell; and it seemed to me as 
if the sun itself shuddered at the sight of so much 
misery. 

In the next cell to mine, No. 51, was a young man 
about twenty years of age, who was condemned to death. 
I cannot tell how the mere knowledge of his state affected 
me. Icould hear his bitter cries and lamentations day and 
night. Hewasalways declaring himself innocent; because, 
as he afterwards told me, he had been led to commit the 
crime of which he stood condemned by his father con- 
fessor, who had promised him absolution. I readily be- 
lieved this, knowing the rancour of priests against those 
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who are opposed to them; for the crime of this unfor- 
tunate was killing a young man of a different party from 
his own and that of the priest’s. Poor young misguided 
man, had he been taught that God was and is a God of 
love, and that he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all iniquity, instead of look- 
ing for his forgiveness from man, he would have known 
that God is ready to bestow pardon for the Redeemer’s 
sake, and that to him, and him alone, must he look 
for the remission and forgiveness of his great sin. He 
would pray and beg pardon of God and of society, call- 
ing out in his agony to know if there was any hope of 
his being set free. 

Here I must explain as briefly as possible the papal 

law for those who are condemned to death. ‘They are 
-before condemnation put into the Prigione Secreta, or 
secret prison, After the sentence of death has been 
passed upon them, they are accorded the benefits of the 
Larga, which are these: They occupy a cell among the 
other prisoners, have a mattress of wool instead of the 
usualdirty straw; this is called the bed of death. They have 
a larger and better quantity of food, which is ‘the food of 
death, and wine, which is the drink of death. Also they 
have four bajocchi per day, which is the pay of death. 
Thus the time passes, day after day; weeks, months, and 
even years, may pass away, and each hour they think 
may be their last. Thus are these poor victims tortured, 
often only for a supposed or imputed crime. When the 
day for the execution arrives, they anoint the locks of 
the doors of the condemned, so as to prevent sound ; and 
in the middle of the night the guardians with the exe- 
cutioner, each hearing flambeaux, and carrying chains, 
enter the cell of the unfortunate man. Throwing them- 
selves on him, they proceed to chain his arms to his 
body, and then take him into a room to a priest, who 
receives his confession. He is then led out—I must 
needs say it—to be relieved by death. This is papal law; 
this is the so-called Christian government of him who 
impiously and’ impudently styles himself Christ’s vicar 
on earth. I have seen and known some who were two, 
four, and one even seven years, with this death staring 
them in the face day by day. 

I spoke with the poor young man, my neighbour, whom 
I have just mentioned; he was for me an object of the 
greatest pity and horror. I never came outside my cell 
door but there was the gaunt figure and ghastly face of 
unspeakable agony and fear before me. His continual 
question to me, seeing I was of a different order from the 
rest of the prisoners, and also seeing with what real pity 
and compassion I beheld him, was, if I thought there 
was any hope ofthe government giving him his pardon, 
as they had left him so long. Looking at me as if to 
gain even a shadow of hope from my answer, I dared 
not reply to him but by directing him to pray to God 
for fortitude and for forgiveness. He would then ask 
pardon of God and of society, and wanted to know if for 
him there could be hope of heaven. This was indeed 
a trial to me, as day and night his voice sounded in my 
ears, crying bitterly for hope and relief. 

So I passed these miserable months of my life, endea- 
vouring to exercise patience, and to distract my mind as 
much as possible from the thoughts of my dear family, 
so that I should not die by heartache and misery. 
During many hours, I amused myself by writing on the 
wall with a small piece of stone; also during the night, 
correcting when the daylight came; and one dreadful 
night I remember to have written my own epitaph, and 
drawn my own tomb! Oh bitter, bitter time ! 

Inthis manner passed fourmonths. I was then ordered, 
with my sack of straw, to take up my quarters in cell 








No. 15, on the ground floor, looking and opening into 
the saloon. And now they allowed me to walk in the 
said saloon for an hour in the day. This was a great 
relief to me, for here I could have the enjoyment of a 
little conversation with a gentleman, who by this means 
became my true friend. This was the Signore Andreis 
of Rome, doctor-in-law, whose companionship was a great 
boon to me, inasmuch as it gave me something to look 
forward to, the meeting him each day; for no one can 
conceive how every circumstance becomes of moment in 
the horrible routine of a prison life. In proof of this 
remark, my readers will bear with me when I tell them 
that in the water which we had for our drink, which 
was, by the way, never clean, I one day found a visitor 
in the shape of a little fish. Poor thing, its fate, thus 
severed from its tribe, and in the small tin mug instead 
of in the broad water, seemed a picture of myself and my 
prison. I therefore even for this. poor little animal felt 
a pity, and by means of great care preserved its life for 
a fortnight. 

But to proceed, On the 6th day of April I was sent 
for to appear before the same Judge Dellabitta, in a room 
of the prison destined for that purpose. After a short 
examination, he told me I might hope for the best, as 
there was nothing for my condemnation; I therefore began 
to entertain hopes of my speedy liberation. Alas! how de- 
lusive! He also, in giving me the aforesaid permission 
to change my cell, and walk in the saloon, ordered a table 
to be put in my room, and at my urgent request gave 
me some materials for writing. The paper was marked 
with the prison mark and my name. He required my 
word that I would show him all I wrote, which I readily 
gave, having nothing to fear. In this manner I was 
somewhat comforted. 

In walking one day, as usual, in the so-called saloon, 
which was a large bare hall with two windows set three 
feet high up in the wall, I met Signore .Filippo Gron- 
doni, one of the supposed murderers of M. Rossi, the 
late minister of Rome. ‘To him I owed the comfort of 
a sheet to cover my miserable sack of straw. 

Poor generous-hearted Grondoni, I must always re- 
member what you communicated to me relating to your 
innocence; I can never forget your pitiful and miserable 
end. You were certainly incapable of the dark crime of 
assassination. M. Rossi never fell by your hand, or with 
your connivance. Being thus condemned without proof, 
you hoped to gain at last your acquittal ; but when sure 
of your fate, either to avoid the shame of a public death, 
or, maddened with suffering, you put an end to your life 
in your prison cell, after having suffered innocently so 
many privations and afflictions. 

With Grondoni, and for the same cause, was eon- 
demned Sancto Constantini, a young man of twenty-six 
years of age, of too upright a character to be guilty of so 
dark a crime as murder. His only fault was imprudence 
in talking. Innocent I have reason to know he was, for 
I have been assured that the real murderer of M. Rossi 
was alive long afterwards. But poor Constantini met 
his dreadful fate in September, 1853. He was publicly 
executed, declaring his innocency to the last moment, 
amidst the general indignation of the people against the 
priestly government. 

The executions which took place at this time in the 
Pontifical States, from the year 1849 until 1853, are 
almost too numerous to mention. Innocent or guilty 
was not the question; party feeling was the arbiter of 
human life—and this in the nineteenth century, wher 
everywhere but in priest-ridden Rome, Christian civil- 
ization is marching with rapid strides. But we can 
expect no more from a country which has a king-priest for 
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ibs head, and cardinals for statesmen; whose laws are 
founded upon traditions which, long ere this, should 
have passed away as a tale thatis told. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ABUSES OF THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT,—THE 
SACRA CONSULTA. 

I must here speak of some of the many unjustifiable 
and illegal acts of the Pontifical Government. The es- 
sential principles of a well-organized government should 
be justice, order, and humanity. Those who have the 
misfortune to be under the Roman power may, without 
fear of making a false statement, declare themselves 
under a government of injustice, licentiousness, and 
cruelty. 

I have had frequent opportunities of observing that, in 
the Pontifical States, those who wish to obtain favours 
at the hand of the government officials, are led on to 
commit crimes to gain their end, and if the crimes are 
discovered, the prison, and perhaps death, awaits those 
who would have been rewarded had the crimes been un- 
detected. In Rome, Civita Vecchia, Cornetto, Forte 
Urbano, Bologna, Imola, and Ancona, there used to be 
always at least 10,000 prisoners, confined and treated 
with the most barbarous cruelty, and almost as many 
more in the adjacent countries, for assassinations, rob- 
beries, and violence of every kind. A large proportion 
of these prisoners were in the constant hope of liberation 
through favour, many of these having committed their 
first crime to gain the favour of the men in power. At 
this time there were three times more prisoners in the 
Pontifical States,- with two millions and a half of in- 
habitants, than in France, with thirty-six millions of 
subjects. 

But, thanks be to God, now the major part of those 
States no longer belong to the Pope, but to Italy, which, 
ere long, will, I trust, be one kingdom. 

To prove the disorder which remained in the Roman 
States, and still reigns in Rome, it is enough to state 
that there are an immense number of different courts and 
tribunals, each contradicting the other, and often giving 
their judgments without the least respect to truth or 
justice. At this present time there are twenty-four of 
these abuses of power called tribunals, and before the 
Revolution of 1849 there were seventy-two. Besides, 
every cardinal, bishop, or head of a religious order in 
Rome has his own tribunal; and I knew personally a 
poor fellow who was called to thirty-five different tri- 
bunals, and was, after all, obliged to finish the cause by 
compounding with his adversary, to save any more 
expense. In criminal or police causes generally, there 
was allowed no appeal, except in extreme cases, when a 
second appeal was allowed. I must not, however, forget 
to mention the office of the Vicariato Apostolico, and the 
Holy Inquisition. 

They have, it is true, a code of laws, which might as 
well not exist, for they never make use of them, the 
judges preferring their own arbitrary decisions. In par- 
ticular, there is the criminal code of 1832, in which the 
pain of death was established for twenty-nine species of 
crimes (which they put in force only when they chose), 
whilst, in other parts of Europe, the most rigorous laws 
only award the punishment of death to seven species of 
crime. In Rome human life is continually sacrificed. 
I can but for myself conclude with the words of the 
sublime poet, Dante, “ Purgatorio,” chap. xvi. which are 
adapted as well for the present day— 


** Oggimai di che la Chiesa di Roma 
Per confondere in se due reggimenti 
Cade nel fango, e se brutta e la soma.”’ 


I have sometimes thought that the inhumanity and 








selfishness characteristic of the Roman government is 
partly due to the fact that there are no family ties and 
domestic affections which soften and civilize the heart. 
The Romish priest, whatever he may be in rare excop- 
tional cases, is essentially selfish and inhuman, the want 
of family relationship and home affections drying up the 
sweet spring of human love. Personal motives, or the 
interests of the church alone, have influence. When I 
afterwards saw the homes of the Protestant clergy—the 
affectionate wife and beloved children—I could not but 
think how melancholy was the condition of the priests 
of the Romish church, with their miserable room, or 
else with company worse than solitude, and this all to 
support a false system! I could not but feel how one 
condition was the offspring of a religion of love and truth, 
and the other of forms and untruths. 

In Rome there are great funds for charitable insti- 
tutions; but these are usurped by the different priests 
who have the guidance of the same; the consequence of 
which is, that the number of mendicants of every age 
and kind in that city is hardly to be believed. 

Of the immorality of Rome I could give fearful proofs 
from my own observation; but I draw a veil over this 
part of the subject, and confine myself to the notice of 
some other of the political abuses that prevail. 

The following odious laws and procedures of the Pon- 
tifical Government will hardly be credited ; but the author 
vouches for the correctness of what he is about to state. 
In the first place, a person who wounds another, and is 
known to have borne animosity, is imprisoned for a few 
years at most; but a person firing off a gun near to 
another to whom he is supposed to have some animosity, 
is at once condemned to death, without even the proof 
that his gun was charged with ball, and without even 
finding traces of the same. Again, if several persons 
have met together, and a gun is fired off without its 
being known who did fire, and for what done, the whole 
of such persons may be, according to law, condemned to 
death. In proof of this, the following singular event 
came under my own knowledge. In Fabriano, in the 
year 1850, three persons, one of them suspected or known 
as a “patriot,” were publicly executed for the sole reason 
that one of them had shot off a gun when a priest, who 
held some high clerical dignity, happened to be passing, 
who was supposed to be unfavourably looked upon. 

In the midst of a popular movement in Bologna, in 
1851, there was suddenly heard a great cry, which came 
from a thief who was flying from the place where he had 
committed a robbery ; he passed by the crowd who were 
collected. The poor wretch was wounded in fourteen 
places, without doubt by those persons whose house he 
had been robbing. In afew days fourteen persons, four 
of whom were away from the town at the time, and 
probably had never seen the man, were called upon to 
answer to the charge of wounding, and ultimately killing 
the robber; for the man died in a quarter of an hour. 
These fourteen unfortunate persons were publicly exe- 
cuted as the murderers of this man, their number an- 
swering to the number of wounds found on his body. 

This is Roman justice, which is full of such and many 
other strange anomalies. Thus, the law says that no 
person under twenty years of age can be condemned to 
death; yet in many instances, when the unfortunate 
culprit is, perhaps, a mere youth, the Pope, as an act of 
“orace,’ by a decree, adds the requisite number of 
years to his life, and thus he receives his punishment. 
This actually took place with a youth of seventeen years 
of age in 1837. In prison with me wasa young man, by 
name Signore L. Rambelli, of Ravenna; he was a person 
of great and quick intelligence, poor fellow, possess- 
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ing a truly tender heart. His sufferings had wasted 
what had been an iron frame, and he was a picture 
to make a strong man weep; for during a period of seven 
long years he bad suffered imprisonment and the Larga, 
upon the barest suspicion, without any proof, of having 
taken part in the murder of a priest in 1847, which 
suspicion they acted upon as proof, because his father 
had been hanged in the year 1831 for political causes. 

But I must now pass to the description of the tribunal 
by which political offenders, like myself, were tried. This 
tribunal is called the Sacred Council (Sacra Consulta). 
It is the supreme tribunal of the Roman States in all 
matters; yet it is one where the greatest injustice reigns, 
and is without appeal, although it can be appealed to by 
other tribunals. 

The forms here used would make the uninitiated 
think that from such a court nothing but justice could 
proceed. But, alas! how contrary is the fact. 

This court consists of six Monsignori, who are dressed 
in the full costume of prelatic magnificence. On the 
table before them is laid the Cross, with the emblem of 
the Divine Sufferer thereon. What makes their injustice 
and impiety the more visible is, that when about to judge 
the accused, they offer up prayers, and invoke the sacred 
name and blessing of God upon what they are about to 
do, although, as men even of common intelligence, they 
must know that this act is impious to a degree. 

The political offender, then, is judged by these six men, 
one of whom, the president, puts the questions to the 
accused, he being guarded by carabinieri, who stand be- 
hind him, and having on one side of him an advocate. 
Thus the prisoner is judged by only six persons, including 
the one who passes sentence; and beyond the precincts of 
this Sacra Consulta nothing is known (for no other per- 
sons are present but those above named), save that the 
trial is over, and the prisoner condemned, from which 
condemnation there is no appeal. 

On the 3lst of December, 1851, in the town of Sina- 
gallia, the native town of the Pope, about ninety persons 
were condemned, of every state and condition, merely for 
political causes. Some of these were condemned to ten, 
others to fifteen and twenty years of the galleys, and 
twenty-four sentenced to death. Iam fully persuaded 
of the innocency of these poor people, having received 
the facts from the-lips of many of the different prisoners, 
told to me with that calm eye and manner which per- 
sons in my profession are not apt to mistake. All these 
unfortunate twenty-four were executed in the September 
of the following year. Whilst all this severity is prac- 
tised towards the people, the iniquity of the priests, let 
it be never so atrocious, is passed over. I mention but 
one instance, which happened in Rome, to my knowledge, 
a few years ago. A young Roman husband accused a 
priest of having spoken infamous language to his wife 
at confession. Instead of obtaining justice, he was 
reprimanded for bringing scandal on the church by such 
an accusation, and was soon after put in prison for dis- 
respect to the church. 

With regard to the Pope condemning to death, some 
of my readers, particularly Roman Catholic ones, may 
say, that the Pope cannot affix his signature to a man’s 
death-warrant. This is true: he cannot; but when the 
sentence paper is sent to him for approval, he signs the 
death-warrant by passing a black ribbon over the paper, 
which answers its deadly purpose, and saves him, as he 
thinks, from breaking the letter ofthe law. But the 
law of God cannot be thus evaded; the Pope will have 
to answer and yield account hereafter to a higher tri- 
bunal, even to Him who searches the heart, and will 
punish the guilty. 
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Varieties, 

Lorp Crypr’s Grenerosity.—At the meeting for promoting a 
memorial to Lord Clyde, Earl de Grey and Ripon, speaking of 
Lord Clyde’s generous and open character, said: ‘“ When I held 
the office of Under Secretary of War, a young officer who served 
under him had, owing to a financial regulation of the depart- 
ment, to submit to a disallowance of a certain portion of his 
pay. Hewas a man of moderate means, and Lord Clyde came 
to the office and pleaded his cause ; but when matters were ex- 
plained to him he found that the disallowance must, consistent 
with the regulations, be continued. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I will 
pay the money myself, and there will be an end of the disal- 
lowance ;’ nor haye I any reason to know that the officer in 
question ever became aware how he obtained this relief.” 


TELEGRAPHIC ReportiNc.—Few telegraphic feats have sur- 
passed that accomplished in reporting the speech of the French 
emperor on opening the Session in November, 1863. The 
speech consisted of 2044 words. The transmission by telegraph 
from the central station in Paris commenced as soon as it was 
ascertained that the reading had been completed, which was 
at about half-past one. The average time occupied in the 
transmission to the principal cities of France and Europe was 
an hour anda quarter. The capitals for which the longest 
time was required, from a want of direct communication, were 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Athens, and Lisbon. The speech was 
nevertheless received everywhere before the evening, and the 
journals of the whole of Europe produced it on the following 
morning, the same as those of Paris. 


Workine Men’s Ciuss.—Nothing contributes more to the 
popularity of the ordinary club than the social gathering on 
club-night, and the independence which is secured by self- 
government ; and these two things alone present formidable 
obstacles to any thorough scheme of improvement which does 
not in some way allow for them. There are few country 
towns with a population of from five to thirty thousand in- 
habitants, but have two or three inns of a quiet and. somewhat 
superior character, where many of the respectable and well-to- 
do tradesmen meet in the evening for a smoke and a chat. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that the lower classes follow the 
example, especially on club-night, which comes round once a 
fortnight or once a month, affording an opportunity for social 
chat and enjoyment in which the sober and prudent members 
participate, perhaps, without any glaringly perceptible bad 
results, but which are a sore temptation to the drinker, and 
too often terminate in habits of confirmed intemperance. 
Added to this “love of good fellowship,” there is the fondness 
for self-government, and the dislike of interference and control 
from without, which characterizes nearly all classes ia this 
country. The members of these clubs are mostly working men, 
who manage their own affairs with merely the assistance of a 
person somewhat better skilled in figures than themselves. 
The question of safe and accurate tables is one which has 
scarcely if ever entered their heads.—The Record. 


CoLERIDGr’s ANTICIPATION OF AMERICAN Disunion.— In 
curious anticipation of the Confederate pleas for disunion, 
S. T. Coleridge, thirty years ago wrote as follows to a frier.d :— 


“ January 4, 1833. 
“Can there ever be any thorough natural fusion of the 
Northern and Southern States ? Ithink not. In fact, the Union 
will be shaken almost to dislocation whenever a very serious 
question between the States arises. The American Union has n0 
centre, and it is impossible now to make one. The more they 
extend their borders into the Indian’s land, the weaker will the 
national cohesion be. But I look upon the States as splendid 
masses to be used, by-and-by, in the composition of two or three 
great Governments. “9. 3B: OF: 
* April 10, 1833. 
“When New England, which may be considered a State in 
itself, taxes the admission of foreign manufactures in order to 
cherish manufactures of its own, and thereby forces the Caro- 
linians, another State of itself, with which there is little inter- 
communication, which has no such desire or interest to serve, 
to buy worse articles at a higher price, it is, in fact, downright 
tyranny of the worst, because of the most sordid kind. What 
would you think of a law which should tax every person 
in Devonshire for the pecuniary benefit of every person 1m 
Yorkshire? And yet that is a feeble image of the actual 
usurpation of the New England deputies over the property of 
the Southern States. “s; TO” 











